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. * ■ • ■. Abstract 

In addition to assessing observed communi cat ton behavHors, SYML06 

*■.■■.* • . . ; ■ 

may be- used by parti d1 pant- pbseryer^-afe' a foil for interpreting K 
their own value or*lenrtations affect 'their data collecting and 
theorizing. As <:onimunication researchers withdraw from participation in 
an ^ganization. they "naturally", begin to re-evaluate th^ir 
participation and begin to recponize how their- value-oriente^ions caused 
them to selectively gfither and interpret data. This reflexive process . 
(phenomenological bracketing) is systematically aided by the use of 
SYMLOG interaction scoring. 

» To illustrate this technique, a naive coder's SYMLOG scoring of a ^ 
'meeting is compared with the author's field notes to that meeting. The 

author uses the SYMLOG scores to reconstruct his data and theorizing so 

that it is value-orientedi * ^ 



The Use of SYNLOG as an tnterpretlve Foil for Participant Observer 

" ' ■ *,■."■■ . ■ . ■ , 

Research In Organizations 

'This paper is divided^ into four sections; the first section examines 
the rissearch rote and experience of the participant observer, 
delineating the essential tension experienced by the participant 
observer as one of being 'both near and distant from the sbcial< ' 
• phenomenon^ being studied. The second section briefly reviews the theory 
and some of the methods associated with SYML06. The SYMLOG coding 
procedures used in this study comprise the third section. The fourth 
section compares the author's field notes with several SYMLOG 'image, 
field diagrams, illustrating the use of SYMtOG as an interpretive foil. 

Partlclpant^.Observatlon: Between the FartlTlar and the Alien 
' Van Maanen (197.^) has contrasted traditional social scientific 
research with participant observation research, noting that the latter 
attempts to "come to terms with the meaning, not the frequency, of 
certain more or less naturally occurring .phenomena -in the social world" 
(p. 520). Douglas (1976). taking a similar tack. J^s characterized "the 
traditional goal of field research studies. . . [as that of arriving at 
knowledge of] situated experience--that is, social meanings, the way it 
looks to the members of society" (p. 189) who are the object of the. 
researcher's investigation. .In the words of Geertz (1973) , researchers 
must strive to obtkin "access to the conceptual world in which .oOr 
subjects live" (p. 24) since that is the meaningful world that the . 
researcher attempts to articulate. In shori, participant obseryers 

m 

' attempt to account for the subjective views of participants; that is, , 

\^ researchers explicate the meaning of social life ,f or the partlcij^ants in 
a sociiety (Bruyn, 1966), 



\ Schutz (1967.)^ points but that analyses incorporating the- subjective ^ 
point of view present two problems for the sociaV sciences: (1) "How -is 

\<A '■ ' ■ - 

It. . . possible to grasp subjective meaning sclentiftcally?" (p. 35) - 
and (2), "How is it, . . pbssible to grasp by a system of objective %i 
knowledge subjective meaning structures?" (p. 35). The answer to the 
first question, according to Schutz (1967)» is fairly simple. The ^' 
scientist does not construct thoi^ght/ objects -that refer to the 
subjective, meanings of unique individuaU;. rather, by particular 
metlipdolog leal devices, the scientist constructs a model of a portion of 

■. V ■ . ■ .■ • 

the social world which deals with typified events that are relevant to 
the research groblem the scientist is examining. This model , based on a 
'particular problem, limits the data considered relevant, and it puts any 
contingent data beyond question through the use of appropriate 

^ * ■ ■ ■ 

V 

methodological devices. Hence, the modeling process of the scientist 



relies on the selectivity imposed by a research question. 

In order for the scientific problem to determine the structure of 
relevances, the scientist hasyto assume a di.s'lhteres ted stance toward 
the common- serise world. Thjf individual in everyday life allows his 



personal biographical situation to determine his structure of 
relevances. During social Interaction, this Individual assumes that his 
motives are interlocked with those of his partners and the significance 
of events revolves around his "project at hand," In contrast, the 
scientist detaches himself from his biograp(tical s1tuati<)h and replaces 
this 'Structure of relevances with that body t>f knbwliadge constitutive of 
the scientific. problem he is inYestigating. "In other words, the 
scientific problem is the "locus" of all possible constructs relevant to 
its solution, and each construct carriesi along- -to borrow a mathematical 
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.. •; i . ' .} ' ■ :■ ■ ■vf-':^; ':.v:v;'::'.;-Nr^-' 

. i:ehn--a subscript referring to the pVoblpm for the ssike.of whichi it h^s ' ^ ^ 
been established" (SchMtz,, 1967, p. 38) ' / 

The preceding; methodological (Jevicesf-assuming d * . 

toward the common-sense world and relying din the selectivity of a , . ' 
scientific problem- -allow the scientist to construct typical, patterns of 
behavior which correspond to the observed behavior in the social world 
which is delimited by the research problem. The scientist, in turn, 
uses a third methodological device: , he ascribes to the actors" within 
'his theory a, certain consciousness that accounts for the patterns of >___ 



behavior." The consciousness of the theoretical -actor is limited "in 
such a way that its presupposed stock of knowledge at hand (including 
the ascribed set of invariant motives) would make actions originating 
from it subjectively understandable, provided that these action! were 
performed by" real actors withi n the social world" (Schutz, 1967, p. 




^ne of the implicattons (^f Schutz* phenomenological analysis of 

social scientific research is tliat the participant observer necessarily 

# ■■ ■ '. ■ .,- ■•. ■ . 

must exercise both the methodological devicesu of scientific ."alienation" 

and the social techniques of "familiarity," 4.e«i involvem^nt^irtHi^jg . 

day-to-day projects of other participants. Khare (1983) characterizes 

this dilemrtia as "between being near and distant.". He analyzes this 

tensit)n as the productive force of "native anthropology" since "these ' 

two tendencies, ;one of alienation and the other ief*reffl^ining close to 

the nativity, work as mutually restraining forces, off er%S that tension 

that an anthropolpg is* fiWs necessary and creative for his^^^w^^^ 

. ' .. • 

(Khare, p. 95). " , * , /^^^ - ; . ' 

The problem with being ne^r aod distant, being alien and familiar, . 

• '. • • • ' . ■ , ■; ■ . : ' ■■■ ; ... ; ■ .. 

is th$t an cbmpleraentary relationship between the twq^^^^t^^ of 
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• experience is very difficult to obtaln^ o^^ Burns, 1983 'on 

• » fhe negki\re eff^^cts -^f sustained participant ob$erv;ation) . ilarren ^ 
• ;^l984)i consenting about this- problem of integration, notes that the*^ 
" pa|*ticipant observer must 

; engage if) a form of phenomenolpgical bracketing'-an attempt to 
^ , .Ti pwt' astd« his or her, own sense of the subjective and sopj^ally 

constructed nature of the world. . . . [Parado)cically,] what 
is- 'bracketed,' in phenomeno logic aKterminology , is not the 
■ ■ ■ " . — — natural attitud e it sylf, but the - bracketing of the natual 

attl.tud^V learned as a qual 1 tat ive researcher, (p. lU) 
\ < . . Such second-order bracketing means; that the researcher turns back, 

reflects upon how the experience of observation ^nd participation 
reciprocally produced^e significance he or she attributes to this » 

experience. This "reflexion" norm ally occurs passively through the 

^passage of time; the researcher leaves th^'research site, takes on new 
activitias^ and reflects upon the now "distant" experience; of 
paft^liparit observation (Douglas, 1976; Rabinow, 1977; Schatzman & 
Strauss, 19Z3). If 'the research is on^-going, planned retreats from the 
site may be necessary for the participant observer to maintain the 
critical relationship between nativity ^and scientific insight. ' 

Another method, though, is possible. The participant observer may 
use oni or another of the techniques/associated with SYMJiOG to examine . 
his or her v'alue orientations, as well as tho^e of other participants. 
By using SYMLOG as an interpretive foil , as an aid to g 
. both their own and their subjectV* implicit theorizing, the researcher 
t may systema^cai hear and 

dtstaot that otherw1s| might takfe months to occur. ^ :; 
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SYMLOe: i Brief 

> SYMLOQ Is ain acronym "for a "SYstqm for the ljul tiple Level 
£bservation of 6roups>^' This system u$es three orthogonal dimensions to 

• describe the quality of ''the behavipr of members or the images suggested 
. In the content of what they say. The dimensions, described in terms of 

behavior adjectives are; (r) Dominant, vs. Submissive, (2) Friendly vs. 
Unfriendly, and (3) Instrumental ly Controlled vs. Emotionally 
Expressive" (Bates, Cohen, & Williamson, 1979, p. 9), The spade created 
by the three dimensions is illustrated in Mgure 1. * 

When using SYMLOlT, information may be gathered in two waiys': (1) 

■ • ■ ■ 

group interaction may be rated retrospectively by one or more of the 
group members and/or by observers (this techmiciue relies on an adjective 
check list), or (2) group interaction may ber scored by one or more 
'observers. Interactiori scoring '^ay be? performed either during tie group 
interaction -or from recordings of the interaction. This last type of . 
Interaction scoring may rely on video tape recordings, audio recordings, « 
' or written transcripts. ? 

B^aviors^ Images and Values 

. . ■ :■ ■■ • r- ■ ■■■ ■■. ■ ; : ■■ ■ 

Interaction scoring of group Interaction assesses three levels o^ 

"meaning": (I) the behavior$ members display (what people express 

verbally or nonverbally) , (2) the images tijat members, fevoke (what people 

sa^ about variqus referents) , ahd (3) the pro or coh value judgements 

> that members exhibit toward certain images (what attitudes people imply 

by what they say or do) ^ JBoth behaviors and Images may be kqred on all 

thr6e d linens ions (e.g., ^UNF) , on any two dimen1s|ons (e.g., DP), or on 

any one dimehsloh (e*g., B). Values are scored as either P (PftO) or C 

• • ■ • . . ■ * ■ ' ■ 

(CON). The. distinction tjetween behaviors and Images within SYMLOG is 

. ■ • ■. ■ • . * ■ ■ . . " ' ■ ■ . ■• ■ 
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aipiftlogq^^^ relational and content messages . ' 

vfWatzl aw1ck,V BeavTH/|f^ 1967) since group member: beftavior of ten- 

indkates how tl>fe',iti^ge level Of meaning Is to be interpreted/ This 

•• • ■. ••■ ' :/ '' f ' ■■■ .': . ' .' ■■' •■■ ■ ■ ■ 

interpretatioin ;in-turn , is summarized within SYMj-QG scoring as a value ' ."-^ 
judgement aboujc'some referent ( topic of discussion) . Moreover, just -as 

■ ■ J ' ■ ■ ■ . * ' ■ ■ . . . * 

relational and content messages may be congruent or 'incongruent, so Siy 
SYML06 behaviors .and images be in discord or accord with one another: 

Specif ical ly>^the first category of meaning (behav ior) al lows 
tnteractiori scoring to focus on either nonverbal or v^bal ' acts. The r 
second categbry of meaning (im^es) distinguishes among six types of 

references. ' 

■ ■ ' ■ •■ ■'• ' - *; ■-. 

'They are, briefly (1) referenges to (or descriptiotfs^of) the 

■ ^. ■\ ■ 

self , (2) references to the other , (3) references to the grolipt 

as a whole, (4) references to tje immediate external situation 

in which the group interaction takes place, (5) references to 

general features of the environing society , and (6) references 

'to any kind of thing, real or imaginary, which the observer . . 

judges to be Infoi^native about the imagination and feeling of 

the person speaking, a class of content called fantasy images. .» 

(Bales, Cohen, & Williamson, 1979, p. 9) 

Field Diagrams ' . . 

« ■ . . * "■ - . ' . 

SYMlOG scores may be viewed in graphic form by using either behavior 

or image field diagrams. The behavior field diagram (Figure 2) plots 

behavioral scores on the three dimensions, while the image field diagram 

(Figure 3) plots ifnage scores on the thr^ee dimensions. 

The circles plotted M the behavior diagram (Figure 2) represent the 

F-B and P^N behaviors of the participants ii? an interaction, fn other 
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words, the Toe at Ion. of the circle on;t^^^^^^ f1e1(i (jlagratn » • • / : 



. . ..... 



, portrays the degree to whtch eath participant's behavior Is ' 
Jnstrumsiitally controlled' (F or forwarcj) vs emotionally expressive (B or. 

backward) and/or friendly (P or positive) vs. unfriendly (tl or negative)* 

..' ' ■ ■ _ ■ . . ■ ■ , ■ ■ , 

The size, of |he circle ..(|ee the U-0 ntmber below .^he circle) corresponds 
to the degree Ipf dominance or submlssiSn exhibited by ea.ch>part1c1pant: 
The larger the circle (or U nunber) , the more ddmi nan t the behavior of a 

; . / - .1 ' • ■ ■ 

participant; conversely, the smaller the d D 
himber) the more submissive the behavior of a participant, v \ . 

In contraft, the 1mage;tield diagram (Figure 3) plots each 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . * 'i ■ 

participant's attitude toward the. content talked about during^ the . 

■ t 

interaction. As in the behavior field diagram, e^ich plot ;1s made in the 

. three dimensional space. However,; the circles"* in the image field 

f ' ■ ■ • ■■ . ..' ■■ ■ ■ 

diagrams represent the participants* images (PRO and/ or CON) of the 

topic of conversation. Note that the average reference level (1^6) for 

• ■ 

each participant's image is indicated in the chart below the image field 
dia^am. ' • . • 

» ■ ■ • ■ ' 

Each type of field diagram is analogous t(| a photograph,^ Just as . 
some photographs are snapshots and some are timed exposures, soaTso do 

% . .■ ■ » 

the field diagrams vary in terms of time. .A diagram may encompass an 
entire meeting by averaging all of the scores for each individua'l 
participant over that perfod of time. Or the meeting, may be broken intio 
smaller units of time, and field diagrams may be oonstructed for eatfh 
' tfme',period;-.^- ■'■ ;. 
Polar'ization and Unif icaiion - 

The use of ifl»a^^ field diagrams allows one to graphically view how 
|;he group inaubers form PRO and COW coalitions around- images. Similarly, 



the u$e of behliyioral f161d diagrams show which group members Whave 
dlfferentlj^gind which behave similarly. >4# a group has two or more 
subsets, of membefs who differ e)j|ihsively in their Images or behaviors 
(«.g., one subgroup is iocated* ijp the UPF space /whfile another subgroup 
is located in'the UNB. space) , 'the group Is polarized. Conversely, a . 
group is unified if , all members may be 1 cheated in roughly the same 
space, e.g., the UPF space\ Bales and his colleagues (Bales, Cohen, & 

Williamson, 1979; Bales & Isenberg, 1982) argue that groups that are j 

. '. ■ . ~ " - / 

extremely polarized or unified will have difP|ailJ|y accomplishing tasks: 

The polarized jgroup is unlijcjfely to reach an informal* consensus on 

anything, while the unified group is likely to practice "groupthink," 

too readily agreeing to suggestions made by any group member. , 

SYNLOG .Coding Procedures 

In the. analyses undertaken for this study, only verbal (speech) -acts 

s,^from a written transcript were coded using the SYML06 categories for 

behaviors, Jmages rand values. The coding procedure used in this study 

differed in many ways from the interaction scoring method described by 

Bales, Cohen, & Williamson (1979) For example/. Bales and his • 

colleagues usual ly^score an interaction "live" and use a group 6-f 

observers. These observers view the group interaction from behind 

one-wfif windows/mirrors. The observers do not attempt an exhaustive | 

analysis of the interaction; they score only those behaviors and/or 

'. ■ . » ■ ■■ . ■ 

Images which they sense are Important, Moreover, each observer 

' Indicates a physica1*t1me reference for each. act and/o? image scored so 
' • ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ • , /■■".■.■■ 

that a basis for comparing different observers* scores Is provided. In 

contrast, the scpMng procedure used In this study, being textual ly' 
based, wai more exhaustive* The transcript was scored by a single 



(na1V9) observer whoidlvlded 'e^^ person' s utterances Into one or more \ 

acts 1)ased upon cj^es in eitllfer the behaviors or images evoked by the 

^ ' if • ■ ' - ^ * • '■• ■ • ■ 

transcribed utterance, ^ditfonaily, etch acfwas assigned a sequential 




number so -that {^WlJM^ could be mapped line-by-ttne on the 



transcript. ' ' 

Recording and Transcription 

. • • 1.;" " ■ . * 

Jhe committee meeting was tape-recorded early In January, 1982 with ; 

...... 'K ■ ' 

.the committee's prior approval. A single microphone used so all 
voices were recorded on one track. Transcription of the tape- recording- 
was done by a professional secretary who' was instructed to punctuatia 
pauses and to inscribe the conversations verbatim, includi|tg vocat" dis- 
fluencies. The autnor produced the final transcripts; he Identified tijp 
speakers using three- letter codes ^nd corrected any errorf in 

'"^ot! script ion. 

Training ' = . ; 

The coder was familtar with the group members since he- had attended 
. „«W ,of c<«™Htee meetings prlir to the ™eetln, th,; w« cpd«i. 
However, h^ was not present during the group's actual interaction, and 
he was privy to only a limited history of the group's discussion on the 
topics that were scored., The coder was trained by the author based on 
the SYMLOGl descriptions and the instructions provided by Bales, Cohen., & 
Williamson (1979). The 20 hours Of training concentrated on three k 

. objectives: fl) achie^^ing conslst^cy in identifythg scoring units* * 
(acts) to be coded; (2) distinguishing between behaviors and images in 
an accurate manner; and (3) applying each of the three SYMtOG dimensions 
in a consistent manner to both beWav1«rs <ind images' ! 
Scoring j ^ e^iabil^ and Validity , ^ 



, ■ ' . ■ ■ ' '.' ■ ' ■' . ' ' ' . ■ . . ■ ■* "'• \ 

. At thr end of the training per1o^» an excerpt from the transcrlFft 
was scored b\ both the author and the coder to assess Intercoder 
reliability fcwL acts (units) scored. High interfcoder reliability 
resulted: .90 using a Pearson R. split-half test. While no formal 
(statistical) assessment of the coder's scoring validity was made before 
he began scoring, both the author and .the coder spent considerable time 
examining and mutually justifying variation^ in the scoring of acts 
using the SYMLOG categories. Only after both were satisfied with th^ir 
explanations did. the coder proceed with the scoring of the trafTscT^lpt, 

After 'the coder had scored the transcript, his scoring validity was 
assessed using procedures developed by Isenberg (1980) and Bales and 
Isenberg (1982) called the Behavioral Implications Task (6IT) and the * 
Value Implications task (VIT), respectively, the BIT and VIT tests 
assess those SYMLOG dimensions upon which the coder may be biased- by 
comparing the coder's scores to an ideal set of scores on each 
combination of the SYMIOG. dimensions. The results of; these two tests 
showed tttat the cod ^r was reasonably accurate (showed little tendency tb 
distort belivav lor s or values) in his judgements. 
Scoring ProGeduFes . .a | 

The interaction scoring form used by the coder Is illustrated in 
Figure 4. The transcript was coded on the interaction scoring form as 
follows: ' ' 

ll In th6 "Time" column, three-digit, ordinal nwnbers were placed 
SQ as to sequential Ty.cref6rerice each act Scored. 
^ % The codi> name of the participant currently speaking was placed,^ 
In the "Who Ac tV CO limn. ' 

■• .• ■■■4 ■■ ■ ,■'■:■.> 

. 3. {:thiR (ibd$ \name Of the participant addressed by the speaker (or 



! '.'i. '''" 
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Figtftt A, thu SYHLOO InterAotlon 
•eoving fotn 



GRI^^If addressed to the group as a whole) was indicated 1ft the- 
"Toward Whom" coVimh, 
4i Since 'Only speech acts were considered, the "ACt/Non" column was 
Invariably marked "Act," 

5. The location in the three dlipensional space to which t^^ 
behavioral act corresponded was Indicated in the "Direction" 
collmn. In other words, the act was scored in terms of whether 
it was U or 0, P, or N, F or B, An act coyld be scored on all 
three dimensions -(e.g., UNF) on any ^wo dimensions (e;g., UN),'* 
or on any one dimension (e.g., U). 

6. In th€ col unr? labeled! "Ordinary Description of Behavior or 
Image," the topic or reference for the speech; act was described 
in ordinary language . 

7. A "P'' or "C'\ was placed in the "Pro/Con" colunn, thus < . 
des|gnating whether the attitude toward the image ^as positive 
(P) of negative 



8. . The "Direction" of \\)e Image was indicated in this column; the 

\ ■ ' - ■ 
same procedures were followed as In step 5. 



^ ^ 9. Lastly, the reference (IwTs 1-6) for the Image was designated 
In the "Image Level" coliihr& Image level 4 (situation) , as an 
Immediate reference to the conlsxt of th.e meeting, was used to *■ 
index the topWf under discuss1on\y the committee. 
Using SYNLOG as an InterpretHe Folli. An Applied Ca^ 
The three iparts to this section exempl Ify the use of SVMLOfi as an . 

■ ■ ■■ ". • .. \ ■■ : ■ ■ . 

Interpretive foil for participant observation, ^fhe first part provides 

■ ■ ■. . V '■■ ■■ ■ . ■ 

background information about the research site; the second part presents 

■ ' • ' - ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ■' ' ,v ■ ' • 

the field notes the author recorded after , one partkularly slonlf leant 



meeting; the' third part , Interprets these field ;n6te$ In the Tight of 
three $YMLd6 Image field diagrams of that same meeting. 
ftaekgr ound 



The focus of this case Is the declsion^making that occurred in a 
Quality of Working Life (QWt) worksite committee (the DR committee). 
This committee is one of many committees witbjn a QWL -program which is 
supported by a. large mid^wesiern city. and a labor uniqn local. The 
author served as a tl^rd-party facilitator for the QWL program, and the 
OR committee was one of five worksite committees that .he visited on a 
regular basis. 

Worksite committees consist of both fixed (for key management and 
union roles)' and elected positions (for supervisory ind non- supervisory 
employees). Generally. th6 worksite manager and ass istant manager have 
fixed positions, as do the unjon steward and a designated union 
assistant. The elected positions are more variable in nature: Each \ 
committee sets up guidel ines for''elections and determines what form of 
representation of the workforce should occur in the committee.- 

At the time this case occurred, members -holding fixed positions on 
the DR committee were ALF (the .plant manager), BOB (the assistant plant 

• ■ ■ 

managerjv VRG (the shop steward for the union local) , and DEN (a 
designated member of the union). The eight elected members included the 
following actors: 

Name .^^-^^^ork Area 




t ARP 
BIL 
, BIM 
CLY 



Taboratory \ 

plant maintenance 

/'.'■' • ■• . ■ 
pi ant mai ntenance 

ground maintenance 



Status 
supervisbr n 
electrician 
stockroom clerk 
supervisor U 



OIK: ' • (ground rri^intenance supervisor I 

^■■ ■■■■ ' ■ . . . . ■.; • ■■■ .. . . ^ •.. 

6EN ; . » : pUst rnalrttertlnce worker 

•HRB , laboratory ; ' chemist 

•RPH * ' . 'plant ma-lntenance . supervisor II " « 

For' over jtwo and 1/2 years the OR cornrnittee discussed a flextime 

, schedule at its worksite, but in the course of only 'one meeting it 

decided .to disband the subcommittee which was investigating the flextime 

schedule. The chair of the flextime>subcommfttee (VRG) immedi^^^^ 
challenged this decision at a division level QWL.meeting. He argued 
that some members had not had a chance to openly voice their opinions at ' 
the meelihg, and he requested that' the division- level committee order 
'the OR committee to reconsider their dfecision. As a resul t 'of yRG's 
rscfuest th^ OR committee readdressed\he issue of flextime and reaf- 
firmed its Original decision. Since the focus of the remainder of this 
part is the original meeting in which the f>exVlme sub,comm1ttee was 
disbanded, only a few of the 20 committe&>meetingS| stibcommittee 
meetings, and fact finding missions in v^iich flextime Ms discussed 
and/pr actions were taken are reviewed. i 

During the summer of 1981, tite OR committee heatedly discussed , 
fl^Ktime a number of times. As the facilitator for the committee, the 
autbpi' suggested that (a) many of the disagreements voiced in the 

• committee were based on assumptions! about the flextime programs operated 
at another worksite (MR) and (b) inviting, representatives from the MR 
worksite to discuss flextime would be the best way to settle the 
S^parer^ disagreeinents. Although' the MR coiQmittee decl1n|d the 
invitation eJCXended by the OR conwilttG^ thfif MR committGd *d1cl Invitis a 

'V taskforce frpjjn the OR committee to visit the MR worksite in order to , *■ 



ol?$erye.the fl«)^t1me pfbg^ in c^r«tion. 

Following up oii this InvlWtlon, the DR committee made two'^separateV 

v ■■■■ ■■ ■ ; ■ . . ■■ ■ ' . , ■ ■ - 

visits to the MR worksite. first visit In October ^s conducted by 

BIL and YR6 (both union representatives), while the second visit in 

November* was conducted try OIK and RW C^anagement representatives). The 

.author accqnpan led bath groups on , the two' visits, piwvvery. dif fenent 

accounts. of * the MR fl'textime program then were made by NK, the author, 

i^d VR6 during the December ,1981 DR committee meeting . r ' ■. 

DIK reported that the flextime program at >IR caused atHeast two 

problems'. First, the crew overlap that occurred in the 'program (due to 

men and super^vlsors arriving at anV time between 6: 00 rand 8? 30) produced 

empl oyee-superv isor conf 1 let : some crewtmembers resented superv ision 

from more than one Immediate supervisor. \^ond, the day-to-day, 

variable-starting-time flextime schedule resulted in many employees 

arriving early rather than late In the morning, and It meant that only a 

skeleton crew was present during the late afternoon. Supporting OIK's 

re^rt, the author cited some more specific examples of problems with 

^he flextime program. VRG was left rather undone by these reports. He 

noted that Oh the first visit the MR supervisors had positively 

evaluated the flextime program, but the^ must not have been willing to 

say anythlngr negative about the program to non- supervisory personnel . 

The author agreed , that the MR management team had disclosed different 

.The co(t«hittee's discuss ioV then v^^at form' of fle;< time 

might be appropriate for the MR pi ant. ^ OIK and VR6 argued about the, ; 

■ ■ '* , '-■ ~ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ' ■ 

merits of the MR flextime program,. and Interrupted each other 

continually. This led ALF and other^group members to discuss other 



committees' plans for flextime progrips. dumber of "s<cle" 
conversations i»*rupted during this tll^CMSS ion; for exampTe, BIL and VR6 
argued over, the chairmanship of th^ flexiW 

eyentuaily agreed to act as chair) . BIL then interjected a few jokes 

about flex time, and the committeve agreed to table discussion on ' 

■■ . ' ■ - ' ' '• . • ' . • , 

flex time. ■ •'■ ■ v ^ ■ .* 

Although the OR committee's discussion t)f flex time culminated in an 
expl icit agreemtent to table flex time, this agreement rel ied on different 
implicit understandings of what was meant by "tablii^g." For example, 
the author's understanding of the agreement was 'that BIL and VRG'shouid 
survey the workforce about flextime* But, as th's author learned later, 
ALF (plant manager) understood this agreement to mean that flextime 
would be tabled until ano^er worksite committee implemented and 
eval uated a flextime program; conversely, BIL and VR6 understood 'it to 
mfean, that discussion would continue once employee interest was shown In 
flextime. _ 

After this meeting, the author arranged to meet with BIL and VRG 
during the third week in December to construct a (Questionnaire to. survey 
employee interest in' flextime. Whenr they met* BIL and^Q expressed 
their reluctance to survey employee opinion since they belifteved that 
employeesyhad too many m'isconc'teptions about flextiioe and needed to be 
"educated;* before their opinion was sampled. ^Nevertheless, the author v 
urged them to .construct a questionnaire and fulfill the mission they had 
been assigned by the committee since it was the rfiost "politically" ade^t 

i ' " ■ . ' ■ ■ ' - • ' . 

move for them. Unfortunately, the author had little time to.spend with 
them (approximately an hour), and not ftiuch was accomplished ;4t this 
meeting',.'- ■ ■'. / . 



A fpllow-up rneHing during the last v^ekMn^D^cemb^r wa$ held wit^^ 
another facil itator (B) who suggested that BIL a^d VRG ask, the committee 
for permission to- hold a general meeting or series of smaller meetings 
to discuss flextijii^^^with the. wrkfo^^^^ Flex time was the first item on 
the agenda for the January, 1982 meeting of the comnvlttee,. amd the 
author' s, field notes for that meeting are presented next. ' . 
field Notes ' .■ 

DIK opened the .meeting, asking If there were any corrections of the ^ 
minutes. BIL (who was recently elected secretary, replacing BIM) had 
taken the minutes, and he dramati^d his role .by getting out of his ' : 
chair, lifting it as if tj^wdrd off an attack of wild oJfef;^ and- asking 
if there were any corrections in a bold, .challenging voice. Everyone > 
laughed quite loudly, and ALF made a point of complimenting BIL on the 
succinctness of his minutes (they filled only- one page, and were very 
brief) ^ No corrections were offered, and the fhiniites were approved. 

There was. then a difficult transition by |IK as he attempted to, 
bring up the concern of the flextime subcommittee (BIL and.VRG). 
Finally, after an hesitant intr oduct ion, *^VR6 cut in and made the first 
of several statements by BIL and himsel f about courses of action they 
desired the committee to endorse. These, actions were, ideally, for the 
23 members of the work crew to be convened, sometime in the next mobth. 



to hear a presentation on f.lextlme and/dr other alternative work 
lifedules (I suggested "A^ for this honor). After, hearing about 
flextlme, the workers could then vote on v*»ether they wished to 
jjf investigate/partinpate in a ' flextlme progrM 

Thii; proposal; was not quickly grasped by the committee j and a number 

I . ; ■■■■ ■■ • • , ■ ■ ; * 

of counter- proposals were offered by OIK and other memb6rsV| these 



al terrtat f ye proposal s incl uded the foTlpwlng : . * ' , 

1.. Postponing or tall litg any action on flextime until such 
'time as tKe MR flex time program was evaluated (I quickly 
undermined this proposal by noting that MR's experiment , . 

was evaluated and already Implemented); 
,*2. Surveying the work crews to see their Interest In "/ 
participating In a flex time program; 

•■■ '-^ ■ ' ■■■ ■ 9 ■ ' 

3. Disbanding the flextime subcommittee. - . . * . 

The latter proposal (number 3) was voted on by the committee using ; • 
voice count, and it was passed by four votes "aye" and no "nay", votes, • 
even though al 1 members exce.pt BIM weri in attendance. I may have 
played a major role in foircing the vote since DIK asked me to voice 
opinion about the course of action the committee should: take. I 
advocated that the committee either support BIL and YRG^'s proposal or 
disband the committee. As I |i)ut it, the subcommittee had reached its 
level of frustration, and wanted either a. go- ahead for some action or to 
drop the whole thing. '. 
Reinterpretation . 

For the sake of simpl icity, only three image field diagrams Of the 
Januairy, 1982 DR committee meeting (based on the SYMLOGi interaction/ 
scoring of the actual transcript of the meeting) are interpreted. The 
first diagram (Figure 5) indicates the PRO and CON Images toward 
flextime and Other references that the participants displayed during the 
opening stages of the meeting* The second diagram (Figu/e 6) dispVays 
the Images evoKed by participants about half-way through the discussion 
of flextime. The author, is not included* In the first or the second 
diagram (Fifures 5 And 6) since the. coder decided th^ the author had 




; hot expressed any yalue judgments during: tKftie portions of the conver-^ 
'latlion . The 1 ast Image f i el d d1 agrani^ ( Figure*? ) sumijiar i zes the 
discusision of fle><^1i^ each participant that the coder - 

recorded as expressing a PRO or CON image (the author is identified as 

■ • ■ ' \ ' . I- ' ■ < ' ' 

Figure 5. The first image field diagram illustrates. that tie 
participants are expressing >a1ue.s about (jifferent''Veferents;^ glance 
at the level indicator shows that -OIK and BIl are ei^SlessIng PRO Images 
about the gr;3up (jcommittee) , while ALF,' VR6, and^ARP a/ev^xpressihg PRO 
jmages abdut the situation (flextlme). Sifn11arly,%e level - indicator 
for CON images shows that Wl's image refers mainly to -fl||4lifte, DIK's 
jmage refers to- the group, and ARP's; image refers to the group and 
an Individual, The most striking feature about this diagram Is that the 
PROJmages are clustered in the Positive and Forward (PP), spaice, while 

CON images are clustered In the Negative and Backward (NB)'Spac«.' 
•Moreover, both sets of Images (PRO and CON) Show more or 0 ess 
polarization upon the Upward (dominance) and Downward (submission) 
dimension. ^ . . v 

Figure 6. .The next figure displays" a very intriguing polarization 

. ■ ■ ■ ' 4 ■ • . ■ ' • 

Upon the P/*l dimension within the set of PRO images. This polarization 
is particularly strong between ALF (the plant manager) and VRG (the 
union steward) . However, this polarisation may be somewhat neutral iized 
by the differeht references that ALF and VRiSI evoke; although both ALF 
and VR6*s previous set of linages referred to flixtiitie, it Is clear from 
thejleveV indicator that sonie Of their Images In the meantime have 
referred to the group or, possibly, an individual . In contrast, DIK's 
images have 'increasing referred to flextlme, while BIL "s Images have 
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f'Wialned^flxed uppn the group. * J / . 

The CON Images In Figure 6 also display jto.Urlzatlon, but In this 
case upon the F/B dimension-. Again, differing references for these 
Images muddy the waters of straightforward Interpretation,^ DIK, ALF, 

and Sll se^ to^e evoking Images of flextlmev while ARP and VRG are 

• ■" > ■ ' ■ • ■ . ' 

refer Ing to the group; this confounding of references weakens the* 
apparently, strong polarisation of CON Images w1th1n:^ the committee. ^ 

One Interesting featture of this Image field diagram "is that both ALF 
and OIK'S PRO and CON Images are locate In UNF space, the same space 
associated v/lth authoritarianism. | , 

Figure 7. The last Image field diagram summarizes the commrttee's 
discussion of flextlme; here, the author's (6RT) contribution to the 
conversation becomes apparent. During the second half of the meeting, 
the author contributed the greatest total number of PRO Images. His 
Imagery referred to the group %% h1g|^y 'UPF-*an Image tha\ was similar 
. to that expressed by ARP, BIL, and VR6. The reference for ALF and DIK's 
UNF PRO Images, In contrast, was flextlme. This <11fference In the 
reference of the Image seems to account for the P/N polarization wtthin 

: ■ ■ . . ■ .. 

the set of PRO. Images. 

The author also contributed a large number of CON DNF Images about 
flextlme; however^ *he was the only participant to evoke Images of 

., "V . , ■ ■■ ■ ■ - 

flextlme In thpit space'. Bot>t OIK and ALF expressed CON images of 
flextlme, while GEN evoked CON NF Images of flextime* This difference . 
In ,the vectors of the CON Images ass^c1ai|ed with flext1m.e suggests .that 
the polarization of CON Images upon the E/B dimension was caused largely 
by the author's 0ntr1but1(^s. Indeed, VRG, BIL, and, ARP* s CON UNB 
r Images are associated more with the group than with flextlme^ 
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-use OF SYNLOS 

Discussion ^ The author^s field notes Imply that he felt he had 
unduly Influenced the vote to disband the flex time; subcommittee. To 
some degree, certainly, he did influence the committee. HoweveV', the 
SYHLOG Image fleljd diagrams suggest that the author''s 1;tfluence was 
mltlga^ted by the diffcfrent Image levels being expressecl by' the 

• . ' ' . 

participants^ Since BIL and VR6*s Images refer to the committee, while 
LF and DIK's refer to flex time, an Ifiterpretatlon of the meeting 
emerges that differs from the one originally proffered by the author. . 
The author's images show |hat he valued fjextiB^in a different way than 
did BIL or VR6. Moreover, the author's identifi^lpn with BIL and 
VRG's image of the committee probably distorted his perception of how 
they valued .flextime--^ in other words, he confounded their valuatioh of 

the co»nmittee with his own valuation of flextime. Hence", rather than 

■ ■ ■ . *^ 

the committee being polarized upon the issue of flextime, it -would seem 
that the committee was attempting to redefine its member relations 
through a discussion of this issue. 

Such an interpretation accounts for BIL and "VRG's emphasis upon 
group-related Images, as well as ALF and &IK's intriquing CON and PRO NF 
image^ of flextime. Pmhnd DIK's position upon the flextime issue 
indicates their symbol ic. status within the committee', while BIL and 
VRG's PRO and CON images indicate where they would like to see the 
leadefshlp in the committee. . ♦ 

Interestingly, thts interpretation fits fairly well within the 
Incidences that occurred following the comlittee's decision to disband 
the flextime subcommittee. VRG and BIL both emerged as stronger leaders 

' . ■ ' ■ II 

within the committee., and the committee began to embrace new projects 

* . - . ' ' ' ' • * 

w1 th renewed v ig or . That , however ,1s another tal e . 
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